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You Can Help Too 


HIS world we live in grows more and more interesting every year. 

It would be difficult for many of you who have always had tele. 
phones in your homes to imagine a time when there were no phones. 
It was quite a bother to get along without them. Boys and girls had 
many errands to do in those days. When Mother wanted even a little 
thing like a spool of thread Johnny or Janet had to run to the store, 
and it was very annoying when Farmer Brown forgot to bring home the 
vanilla extract that Mother Brown had on the grocery list. Someone 
had to hitch up the horses and make a trip back to town or the family 
went without vanilla flavoring in the cake. 

I was reminded of all this a short time ago, when I listened to a 
radio broadcast on which the refugee children from war-torn Europe 
were talking to their fathers and mothers in England and Scotland. 
Before they began to talk I wondered if those little boys and girls, 
most. of them under fourteen, would be able to control themselves 
when they heard the beloved voices of their parents who were separated 
from them by so many thousands of miles of land and sea. But they 
were very brave, both parents and children, so brave and courageous 
that I felt like crying. 

I did not cry but I did sit right down and try to think of something 
we could do to make life happier for the children in the war zone. And 
I thought of something! Then I talked to Mr. Lowell Fillmore, who 
has charge of our Unity publications, and he said he thought the 
idea was a good one. It is one that you can help with too, and here it 
is: If you know a child in any of the warring countries who would 
enjoy WEE WIsDOM magazine, write me a letter and give me the name 
and address. Unity School will send that child a free subscription for 
WEE WispoM for one year. Doing something to make life happier 1s 
much better than crying because someone is in trouble! 
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Than any ‘bought’ gift you can get her.” 


Gift for Mother 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


A little bird heard a small child say: 

“What shall I give to my mother today? 

What shall I give this bright morning in May? 

I am so small and my pennies are few. 

What shall I, what shall I, what shall I do?” 

The little bird said, 

With a shake of his bright little, wise little head: 
“Give her a hug and a kiss, 

And tell her you love her. 

She will like this much better 


, 
| \ 
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“TAUL, Mother says we may ride K. 

Betsy down to the spring and bring wi 
back some wild ferns for our rock garden.” 
Sally, a basket on her arm, stood on the 

porch of the weather-beaten little house to 


clinging to the side of the mountain. For co 
six months the little house had been ha 
home to the Lakeleys. 


Paul, punching holes in an old bucket 
to be used as a water sprinkler, looked up. 

“Well, I guess we might as well. There 
isn’t anything else to do around here. 
Wish we could go on over to the hermit's 
house afterwards.” 

“So do I,” Sally sighed, “but you know 


| that Mr. King, the ranger, told that 
E MARK PHI LLIPS Mr. Tedlow to be left 
PICTURES BY RUTH KING 


“I wonder why. Anyway, I think it’s a 
shame. He is our only neighbor within 
six miles.” 

“I know, and you remember that Mr. 


“Look, Sally! Look!” Paul cried excitedly. ““There’s a 
big hole under this stuff. Something is down there.” 
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King said the walls of his big living room are lined 
with books of all sorts—for children and grownups 
both.” 

Sally could think of nothing more desirable than 
to have plenty of books to read. When they had 
come to this new home in the Northwest they had 
had to leave nearly all their books behind. 

After the first excitement of the new home had 
worn off time began to hang heavily on the chil- 
dren’s hands. Then-+one day their father brought 
home old Betsy, who was fat and slow and lazy and 
could do no hard work. Mr. and Mrs. Lakeley 
thought she was just the horse for the children to 
ride because she was so gentle. She always stood 
quietly for them while they bridled her and put on 
the blanket they used for a saddle. Sometimes Paul 
wished old Betsy were not quite so slow and lazy, 
but he never complained, because without her he and 
Sally could not have made many trips exploring the 
mountains and the woods around them. 

Getting the bridle and blanket from the shed 
they went down into the little valley pasture. Betsy 
stood dozing under a tree, idly swishing her tail 
and stamping her feet to scare the flies away. 

The spring bubbled cool and sparkling out of a 
rocky crevice on the mountainside into a big hol- 
lowed-out stone basin, and disappeared into the 
woods just off the trail two miles away. Three miles 
down the trail from the spring was the great square 
hewn-log house of the hermit, strange, unneighborly 
Mr. Tedlow. Paul and Sally had never seen it, but 
Mr. King, the ranger, who always spent a night at 
their house on his regular trips of forest inspection, 
had told them about it. 

They had seen Mr. Tedlow only once. One day 
while Paul and Sally were looking for berries on 
the mountairiside he had walked past them, heading 
for the great woods and the trail that was a short 
cut to his lonely home. He was a tall, sun-browned 
man, older than their father. Paul and Sally thought 
he had the saddest face they had ever seen. He spoke 
to them but did not stop; just hurried on. At his 
heels trotted a lean, gray dog that looked like a wolf. 

The woods seemed cool and silent today as Paul 
and Sally left the open and rode into them. Only the 
rustling of leaves, the occasional snapping of twigs 
and the steady plop-plop-plop of Betsy’s hoofs on 
the trail broke the stillness. 

Going to the spring through the cool, dim woods 
was always a bit exciting. The winding trail and the 
hidden spring seemed made for adventure even 
though nothing ever happened there. 

It did not take long to reach their destination. 
Sally, who had been riding behind Paul, holding 


onto him with one hand and onto her basket with 
the other, slipped to the ground first. She thought 
again how still everything was. 

“Doesn't it almost scare you, Paul?” she said, 
looking about. 

Tall trees made a great dim canopy above them, 
water bubbled from between the rocks, and the 
ground was covered with lovely moss and wild ferns. 

“Of course not,” Paul scoffed, but even he felt 
the strange spell of this cool, quiet place. 

He dropped the reins over Betsy's head and 
slipped from the saddle. 

“What was that?” Sally stopped suddenly and 
stood listening. 

“What's what?” Paul asked. 

“That queer noise. Listen.” 

Everything was so still that they could hear their 
own hearts beat. Not even a bird twittered. Then, 
so near that they both jumped, came a queer moan- 
ing, whining sound. 

Paul felt a chill go creeping up his spine, but 
when Sally cried, “Let’s run!” he shook his head. 

“No. It sounds like someone or something in 
trouble. I’m going to see what it is. You can ride 
Betsy back and wait for me at the edge of the 
woods, if you want to.” 

“Why, Paul Lakeley!” Sally said indignantly. “I’m 
not such a coward as that. I guess if it is something 
or someone in trouble I want to help too.” 

“Well, come along then,” Paul answered, secretly 
glad of her company. “We (Please turn to page 8) 
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Another Boy in the House 


By Letha Parfrey 


OBBY was in the attic. He had just finished 
putting his toys and very choicest possessions 

in the far corner behind the old bureau. He gave a 
little satisfied chuckle as he stood off and looked at 
the array of articles. The big rubber ball that Uncle 
Henry had given him, the hobbyhorse that had been 
handed down from his grandfather's day, an electric 
train, an engine, a tricycle, and scooter—all were 
there, standing quietly side by side just as he had 
placed them. He clasped his 


Pictures by 
Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


him on the boat for America. He will come here 
and be very lonely and unhappy. It is up to you to 
make him happy.” 

Bobby did not say any more. He sat with his chin 
cupped in his two small hands. His eyes were 
fastened on Cleopatra, the Siamese cat that lay 
sprawled out on the lawn, but he did not see it. 

Bobby was thinking! What he did see was a heap 
of playthings neatly piled in one corner of the attic. 

His heart was hard. He 


hands together proudly and 
said aloud, ‘“There, I guess 
that boy won’t get to touch 
my things.” 

He closed the door softly 
and tiptoed lightly down the 
stairs. Mother was on the 

rch. 

“Well, Bobby,” she said 
smiling, “it will soon be time 


would not go up and bring 
those things downstairs for 
another boy to play with! No 
one had ever played with his 
toys—no one but himself. 
Bobby felt very uncomfort- 
able sitting there with 
Mother. Slowly he slid down 
step by step until he reached 
the lawn. Then he darted 


for your cousin Alfred to ar- 
rive. England is a long way off, but the boat has 
just reached New York, and you know Daddy. After 
he finds Alfred it won't take him long to get home. 
I am glad that you are to have a playmate, and that 
you can help Alfred forget about the war back home. 
He’s going to be pretty lonely at first without his 
mother, but I think you and I together can make 
him happy.” 

Bobby sat down on the step at Mother's feet. 

“I wish he wasn’t coming,” he said, his face full 
of gloom. 

“Why, Bobby!” 

“Well, I do. He'll just be in the way,” cried Bobby 
stubbornly. 

Mother looked at Bobby sadly. 

“Bobby,” she said slowly, “Bobby, what if I had 
had to send you over to England. You would want 
Alfred to be glad to have you.” 

Bobby thought a moment. Then he said, “But we 
live in the United States. We aren’t fighting.” 

“No, but just suppose we were?” 

“I wouldn’t go to England,” promptly replied 
Bobby. “I would stay here with you.” 

“But suppose you couldn’t. I don’t believe Alfred 
wanted to come here. He no doubt was broken- 
hearted at the very thought of leaving his mother, 
but that didn’t make any difference. They just put 
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across it and disappeared be- 
hind the house. He would hide all his playthings! 

Bobby was still unhappy the next day. His play- 
things were all hidden and he had nothing to do. 

“Why don’t you get your big ball and roll it on 
the grass? Cleopatra would love it,” said Mother. 

“Don’t want to,” Bobby sulked. 

“Well, then,” continued Mother, “get your 
scooter. It’s such a nice cool morning to be riding. 
By the way, where is your scooter? I thought you 
always kept it on the back porch. It’s not there now. 
Have you left it outdoors?” 

“No, I haven't,’ Bobby muttered, feeling very 
miserable. He longed to throw himself into Mother's 
arms and tell her all about it, but instead he went 
out the door and roamed over the garden. He knew 
he was being selfish, a thing that made Mother 
sorry, but he could not bear the thought of having 
a strange boy live with them. He supposed too that 
Father would be ashamed of him if he were to dis- 
cover all the things hidden in the attic. 

He strolled out to the garage and sat down on a 
box in the corner. Back of him, just over his head, 
was a shelf where he kept many odds and ends of 
treasures. He looked up at them. Would he have to 
share all of those things with his English cousin? 
Would he? He reached for one of the boxes and 
slowly drew it down to his knees. He took off the 
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cover. There before him were the things he loved 
most of all: a red net sack filled with gorgeously 
colored marbles, a beanshooter, two smooth, shiny 
stones he had brought from the beach, a dried cicada 
shell he had found on a fence post, a whistle, a little 
boat he had carved from a bar of soap, and many 
other trifles dear to him. Bobby sat very still with the 
box on his knees. 

Suddenly he jumped to his feet, put the box care- 
fully on the floor,+and ran to get his own little 
spade. He slipped out the door and back to the rear 
of the garage. Making sure that none of the neigh- 
bors were about, he began to dig furiously, his cheeks 
getting redder and redder as he worked. When he 
thought the hole was large enough, he hurriedly 
brought out the beloved box and put it into the hole. 
As he covered the box with the soft dirt he was very 
unhappy, but he could not bear to have a strange 
boy handling his treasures. 

When he had finished and had patted the dirt well 
down with his spade, he returned to the house. His 
red face was covered with perspiration and his hands 
were dirty. He hoped he could get to the bath- 
room before Mother saw him, but just as he 
crossed the hall she spied him. 

“Well, what has my Bobby been doing?” 
she inquired gaily. “Your face is so red you 
look as though you had been digging ditches, 
Bobby.” 

Bobby looked up quickly. Could it be that 


When Bobby awakened a strange woman 
stood beside the bed smiling down at him 


she knew? Again he thought he must surely tell her; 
but instead he went on into the bathroom and began 
washing. 

“Use plenty of soap,’ Mother called as she fol- 
lowed him to the door. “What have you been doing, 
Son?” 

“Oh, digging.” 

Mother did not question him further. 

Bobby was a very clean little boy when he came 
out to the kitchen a few moments later, but try as 
he would, he could not enjoy himself. There was no 
fun in anything he did. 

At last he climbed the stairs and went to his own 
room, now very soon to be shared with another boy. 
The extra bed stood in the farther corner awaiting 
Alfred’s arrival. It had a pretty new spread on it. 
Bobby kept wishing he could have the new spread 
on his bed, although the coverlet on his bed was 
very pretty and had been made by his grandmother. 
He took off his shoes and sprawled out on the bed 
with his head on his arm. He did not mean to go 
to sleep, but his eyes went (Please turn to page 26) 
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Unexpected Things 
(Continued from page 5) 


have been wishing that something exciting would 
happen. Maybe this is it.” 

They parted the thick underbrush and started in 
the direction of the strange sound, stopping now 
and then to listen. At last the whining, moaning 
sound came again, quite near them. 

“It’s right here somewhere,” Paul said, stopping. 

“But where?” Sally asked. They both spoke in 
whispers. 

They turned around and around, looking every- 
where—under bushes, behind fallen trees, up in the 
trees even. 

“Maybe it’s a ghost!” Sally whispered at last in a 
fearful tone. ““A wood sprite.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Paul said stoutly; but he looked 
mystified. 

Then it came again, that same queer noise, almost 
under their feet. 

Sally jumped and screamed. Paul began pulling 
rapidly at a pile of loose brush beside them. 

“Look, Sally! Look!” he cried excitedly. “There's 
a big hole under this stuff. Something is down there.” 

Sally crept closer and peered cautiously over his 
shoulder down into a deep blackness from which 
two yellow coals of fire glowed up at her. 

“What is it?” she whispered. 

“I don’t know. Let’s clear all this brush away.” 

Quickly they threw the brush aside. Then they 
could see that they were looking into a big hole, 
perhaps ten feet deep. There was just enough light 
for them to see what looked to be a very woebegone, 
half-starved wolf at the bottom. 


Up in the sky today I watched 
Two great clouds stage a 
fight; 


“A wolf!” Sally cried, backing away from the hole. 

“No,” Paul said slowly, “I don’t believe it is. See. 
He is wagging his tail. A wolf wouldn’t do that. 
It’s a dog!” 

There was a weak but joyful bark of confirmation 
from the animal. 

“What shall we do? Shouldn’t we go get some 
help?” 

“Where could we get it? Father isn’t at home, 
and the hermit—why, Sally!” he broke off abruptly. 
“Isn’t that the hermit’s dog?” 

Sally looked again, carefully. “Yes, I believe it is. 
It looks just like the dog we saw with him that day. 
Do you suppose the dog would let us touch him, 
even if we could get to him?” 

For a moment they were silent, wondering what 
they could do. The dog, who had been watching 
them anxiously, gave a short, sharp little bark, as if 
to remind them that he was still down there. 

“Poor thing,” Paul said sympathetically. “He is 
afraid we will go off and leave him. No telling 
how long he has been in this old trap.” 

“And he must be terribly hungry and thirsty too. 
Look. He is too weak to stand up any longer. How 
do you suppose he happened to get down there?” 

“Chased a rabbit into this brush, and it gave way 
with him, I suspect. Now to get him out.” Paul 
looked around thoughtfully. Then his face bright- 
ened. 

“I know, Sally. We'll find an old fallen log that 
we can move, lower one end down into the hole, 
and then climb down on it and bring him up.” 

They finally found a bough with branches on it 
that would serve as steps of a ladder. They set it 
in place and climbed cautiously down into the hole. 
The dog continued to be friendly. With much tug- 


One wore a heavy gown of 


black, At last the white cloud ran away 
And one was robed in white. 


Into a space of blue, 
But after her in angry waves 
The black cloud fairly flew. 


The sun looked down upon the 
clouds 
That staged this hectic race 
And then, because it felt 
ashamed, 
Behind them hid its face. 
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ging and hauling, which the 
animal seemed to realize was for 
his good, they managed to get him 
up over the edge of the pit. They 
were both hot and tired when they 
carried him to the spring and put 
him down beside it. 

The eager, almost frantic way 
in which he lapped up the cool 
water showed them .that he had 
been a prisoner for several days 
at least. Paul soon made him stop 
drinking. “It might make him sick 
if he drinks too much at first,” he 
told Sally. 

“But what shall we do with him 
now?” Sally asked. “He ought to 


be fed. Shall we take him home | 


with us?” 

Paul shook his head, ‘““We are 
almost as close to the hermit’s 
house as we are to ours. We could 
take the dog there and get back 
home before suppertime. I’m sure 
Mother would approve.” 

“But will he ride on Betsy’s 
back?” Sally asked doubtfully. 

Just then the dog looked up, 
whined, and wagged his tail. 

“He’s a smart dog,” Paul said. 
“He'll understand. I'll help you 
up first, hand him up, and then 
get on behind you and hold him 
on while you guide Betsy.” 

After much more lifting and 
pulling on Sally and Paul’s part 
and more squirming and slipping 
on the part of the dog, all three 
were up, and Sally headed Betsy 
toward the hermit’s home. 

Paul, trying to keep his own 
seat and at the same time hold 
onto the dog that sprawled against 
him, was glad now that Betsy 
walked so slowly and gently. His 
arms ached and his face grew red, 
but he would not give up. Twice. 
he had Sally stop the horse while 
he rested his arms. 

At last they came to the clear- 
ing where the square log house 
stood. The dog wriggled fran- 
tically to get down and gave a 
sharp, happy little bark. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 

_ true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 


God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Paul yelled, “Hello! Hello!” as 
loud as he could. But no one 
came to the door or to the win- 
dows. The place seemed deserted. 
The tinkle of a cowbell not far off 
was the only sound. 


“Could he have gone away and 
left his dog?” Sally asked, as she 
slid to the ground and helped 
Paul dismount with the dog. 

“I don’t believe he would have 
gone off and deserted his dog,” 
Paul objected, following the dog, 
who was now ambling on wobbly 
legs toward the house. “Let’s go 
up and knock.” 


Satly looked just a little bit 


frightened, but of course she 
would not stay behind. Paul did 
not feel any too easy himself, but 
when they reached the door, where 
the dog was whining and scratch- 
ing and sniffing at the crack, he 
knocked boldly. 

No one answered. Paul turned 
the knob. He had to get food for 
the dog. The door opened. Sally, 
looking over his shoulder, gasped. 
They were looking into a large 
square room furnished with bright 
rugs and heavy, comfortable fur- 
niture. Row after row of filled 
bookshelves lined the walls. Sally 
and Paul stood staring until they 
almost forgot what they were 
there for. 

Then Paul picked up the dog, 
who was trying to crowd past 
them into the house, and called, 
softly at first, then louder, “Mr. 
Tedlow, Mr. Tedlow.” 

A voice answered from beyond 
a door on the far side of the 
room: “Who is it? Who is there? 
Come in.” 

Carrying the wriggling dog and 
followed by Sally, Paul went 
across the great room to the open 
door. Sitting on the edge of the 
bed, his face flushed and his eyes 
drowsy, was Mr. Tedlow. 

“Well,” he said gruffly, “I 
thought I heard someone. Guess I 
fell asleep. For the past thirty-six 
hours I’ve been tramping all over 
the country looking for my—why, 
say!” he broke off, “that’s my 
dog! Did he come to your house? 
That’s a long way for Peter to 
wander.” 

Peter had wriggled down out of 
Paul’s arms and reaching his mas- 
ter, whined eloquently, licking 
the hand Mr. Tedlow held out. 

The man rubbed the dog’s 
rough coat fondly. “Peter,” he 
said in the gentlest kind of voice, 
“what has happened, old boy?” 

Eagerly then Sally and Paul 
told how they had found Peter in 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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“What's wrong, Betty?” 
asked Uncle Peter kindly 


10 _ May 


By Virginia May Moffitt 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


PART ONE 


“Noisy as jays and busy as bees, 
Who could find jollier children than these?” 


NCLE Peter, the cleanup man, sang the words 
to a gay tune of his own as he strode across 
the schoolyard. His song was true enough, for the 
boys and girls from Miss Emmett’s room were busy 
indeed, and noisy too! Their merry voices bubbled 
with chatter while they worked; and no one would 
think, to see them, that this was the very middle of 
a Monday morning. With overalls and aprons over 
their school clothes, they were hoeing the soft earth 
in a large square patch under their schoolroom 
window. The shining hoes gleamed in the bright 
morning sunlight, and their cheeks were rosy from 
their work. Hearing Uncle Peter's song, a dozen 
heads turned to watch him striding toward them. 
Jimmy Allen was the first to shout when he saw 
the big hoe over Uncle Peter’s shoulder. 

“You've come to help us, haven’t you, Uncle 
Peter?” he cried. 

The big man stopped at Jimmy’s side and flashed 
a friendly grin to the eager-eyed group of boys and 

irls. 

“And why shouldn’t I help?” he asked. “Your 
fine flowers will bring pleasure to me as well as 
to you.” 

Swinging his big hoe down, he broke up the clods 
of earth that the children’s hoes had missed. For 
the better part of a minute Uncle Peter worked in 
silence. But that was not like Uncle Peter. Before 
he knew it his big voice was booming out a song. 

“A jolly crew are we, 
On land as well as sea! 
We're one for all and all for one, 
Just one big family!” 


Of course they were not really one family at all. 
And Uncle Peter was not anybody’s uncle. He was 
the cleanup man who swept the classrooms and 
dusted in the halls and kept the hedges cut. But 
everybody called him Uncle Peter. The way he ex- 
plained it to anyone who asked was that he did not 
have a real family; so he liked to pretend that every- 
one was part of his family and he was everyone's 
Uncle Peter. 

One after another the children joined the song 
while their hoes dug into the ground in time with 
the words. 

“A jolly crew are we!” they sang. “A jolly, jolly, 
jolly crew are we!” 

“Look, Uncle Peter,” cried Barbara Jones when 
the song had ended. “We girls have our side nearly 
ready to plant.” 
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“That you have,” agreed Uncle Peter, ‘‘and you 
are doing as fine a job as the boys.” 

“There now, Dick!’’ cried Helen, turning to the 
boy at her side with a happy laugh. “You heard 
what Uncle Peter said, and you were the one who 
thought girls couldn’t make a garden.” 

Dick’s face turned pink, and he was still trying 
to find an answer when the bell rang for the end of 
recess. With good-bys and thanks to their friendly 
helper, the children scurried across the yard. 

As the small girl nearest him turned to go, Uncle 
Peter caught her hand. She looked up with startled 
blue eyes. 

“What's wrong, Betty?” asked the man kindly. 
“You don’t look so gay as your friends. Don’t you 
like to make a garden?” 

“Oh, yes, Uncle Peter!’ Betty’s eyes shone with 
such eagerness that Uncle Peter knew she meant 
what she said. 

“Well, now, I thought you were not enjoying 
yourself, that I did. Run along now, and don’t keep 
Miss Emmett waiting.” 

Betty ran after her classmates while Uncle 
Peter stood watching her. He was a little 
puzzled. He had been noticing Betty while 
she worked. Her hoe had not been digging 
into the ground so rapidly as those of the 
others and there had been an unhappy look 
on her face, for all the world like the look 
of a child who was doing a task she disliked. 
Yet she did like to make a garden. She had 
told him so. 

It wasn’t as if the boys and girls in Miss 
Emmett’s room had gardens in their own 
back yards at home. Most of them didn’t even 
have back yards. Their homes were in tall 
apartment houses, where many families lived 
on every floor and all the doors along the 
wide hallways opened into the homes of 
strangers. There might be small squares of 
grass in front of the high buildings and there 
were sure to be sunny courtyards in the back. 
But the grass had “keep-off” signs along the 
edge and the courtyards were covered with 
cement. The cement was fine for hopscotch 
and roller skating, but when spring came 
and flowers bloomed in the parks and the 
window boxes, there wasn’t much hope of 
making a garden in those courtyards. Mak- 
ing a garden then was a wonderful thing for 
the boys and girls in Miss Emmett’s room. 

Uncle Peter shook his head. “It can’t be 
that Betty doesn’t want to make a garden,” 
he decided. “It must be my imagination.” 
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Everybody will say, “What 
a beautiful garden!” Betty 
thought 


But Uncle Peter was not the only one who noticed 
Betty’s sober face. When the children filed past her 
into the school building, Miss Emmett turned to 
walk beside Betty who was at the end of the line. 

“You don’t look happy, Betty,” she said. “Don’t 
you like to make a garden?” 

It was the very question Uncle Peter had asked. 
Betty looked up into Miss Emmett’s kind eyes, and 
suddenly she knew that she could not keep her secret 
any longer. For it was a secret. She had not meant 
to tell anybody how she felt, not even her best 
friend, Jane. But now, standing in the hallway with 
Miss Emmett while the others were in the wash- 
rooms cleaning up, she found herself telling it all. 

“I—I never had a garden before,” she said, “and 
now I have to have one with everybody else. That 
garden doesn’t really belong to anybody. I would 
like to have a—a special garden, all my own.” 

For a minute Miss Emmett did not say anything, 
but Betty could see the surprise in her face. When 
she spoke at last, her voice was as kind as always. 
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“And wouldn’t you want any- 
body to help you with it?” she 
asked. “Making a garden might 
be quite a job for one little girl.” 

“Oh, I could do it, Miss Em- 
mett,” said Betty eagerly. “It 
would be a beautiful garden!” 
Betty could almost see it now in 
her mind, and her eyes shone. 
Her very own garden! Not one 
that she must share with twenty- 
nine other boys and girls! 

“I'm sorry, Betty,” said Miss 
Emmett. “It wouldn’t be fair for 
me to let you have a special gar- 
den unless I let all the others have 
one too. You understand that, 
don’t you?” 

Of course Betty understood. The 
bright picture in her mind van- 
ished like a dream, and her lips 
turned down with disappointment. 
“Tll help with the other garden,” 
she said in a small voice. 


She was about to turn away 
when Miss Emmett touched her 
shoulder. “Uncle Peter has charge 
of the schoolyard,” she said. “He 
might be able to do something 
about it.” 

Uncle Peter! Betty’s heart leaped 
with sudden hope. Uncle Peter was 
always anxious to make people 
happy. She would tell him how 
much she wanted a special garden! 

When school was out, Betty 
found Uncle Peter in the hall. 
She stood watching while he threw 
strange green powder on the floor 
and brushed it all up with his 
long-handled brush. She was a lit- 
tle uncertain how to begin, so she 
just stood there holding her books 
and staring at him. When he 
turned and saw her, a smile crin- 
kied up his jolly face. 

“Well, well,” he said, “it’s one 
of my young gardeners. Did Miss 
Emmett send you, or is it an in- 
terest you have in the fine way I 
sweep that makes you stare?” 

Betty's cheeks flushed. “Miss 
Emmett didn’t send me, Uncle 
Peter,” she admitted. “But she 
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said that maybe you would fix it 
so that I could have a—a special 
garden.” 

“A special garden!” Uncle 
Peter could not have looked more 
surprised if she had told him that _ 
she wanted a special school. For 
an awful second Betty wished she 
were anywhere but where she was, 
seeing that look in Uncle Peter's 
eyes. But then, as quickly as it had 
come, the surprised look was gone 
and Uncle Peter was smiling again. 


“So!” he said. “That was the 
reason you were not happy this 
morning. You don’t want to make 
a garden with the other children, 
eh?” 

“It isn’t my garden,” explained 
Betty eagerly. “Oh, Uncle Peter, I 
would so love to have a garden 
all my own!” 

For a long moment Uncle Peter 
thought about it. Betty watched 
him earnestly. 

“Maybe we could arrange it, 
Betty,” he said at last. “Maybe | 
could mark off a wee square in the 
schoolyard that you might use for 
your special garden.” 

“Oh, could you? Could you re- 
ally, Uncle Peter?” 

Betty’s eyes danced, and the 
shining happiness in her face 
made Uncle Peter decide very 
surely that he could. So he prom- 
ised Betty her special garden, and 
she hopped and skipped all the 
way home. 

Uncle Peter kept his word. The 
very next morning he showed 
Betty the square he had marked 
off with small sticks and white 
string. It was not very big, to be 
sure, not nearly so big as the fine 
garden that was hoed and almost 
ready for planting. But it was big 
enough for Betty and it was going 
to be her own special garden. The 
very thought made her eager to 
begin. 

At recess she worked with the 
others, as she had promised Miss 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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Dear Boosters: 

This month we are going to talk about prayer, because praying and 
receiving answers to our prayers bring much joy into our life. 

Of course we say our prayers at bedtime and when we awaken in 
the morning, but when we understand more about prayer we shall find 
ourselves praying many times each day. 

Prayer is talking with God, telling Him about our plans, desires, 
and ambitions, seeking His guidance and strength, and knowing that He 
will help us with everything we do. Prayer is also listening to God as 
He speaks to us through those who love us and through all the beautiful 
things about us. God speaks to us in singing brooks and birds, in gay 
flowers and sturdy trees, in wonderful books and sweet music, Some- 
times prayer is just thinking about God, just feeling very close to Him 
and loving Him. 

Do you see now that we can pray anytime or anywhere? God is 
always with us, whether we are working, playing, sleeping, or studying. 
He knows even our smallest need, and He is always ready to bless us 
with every good thing. When we want health, happiness, wisdom, or 
love, our desire is really a prayer, and God will answer it if we have 
faith and trust Him. 

The following letters tell how our Booster friends are praying and 
receiving answers to their prayers, When we truly pray, we believe 
that our prayers are fulfilled, and we give thanks for the answer even 


before it comes. 


In her letter Janelle speaks of 
her box.” When we put our 
prayers or desires in writing, as she 
did, we make clear in our own 
mind just what we want. But let 
Janelle tell you about it: 

Dear Secretary: 1 am going to tell 
you about my ‘'God’s box.” I have a 
small box, and when I want some- 
thing I ask God for it by writing it 
down on a piece of paper and putting 
it in my box. I always thank God for 
it first, knowing that my prayer will be 
answered and my desire fulfilled. 

One of my experiences with my 
“God’s box” is very inspiring. One 
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summer I was staying at my father's 
ranch, and I wanted a pony to ride. 
At that time my father could not get 
one for me. I thought about my ‘‘God’s 
box” and wrote: 

“Dear God: Please make it possible 
for me to have a pony so that Mother 
and Daddy won't have to pay for it. 
Let it come down the road in a trailer, 
and be a beautiful black pony, very 
tame and gentle. Thank You, God, 
thank You!” 

I had very strong faith and visioned 
it just as I had written it. 

One morning a little later Daddy 
told me about a friend of his who 
had a pony he wasn’t using, and who 


said I might have him to ride. You 
can imagine how happy I was! 

A few days later I saw a trailer turn 
in at our gate with a beautiful black 
pony in it. Daddy said he was mine 
to use, and I found out that he was 
very gentle and tame, just the kind 
of a pony I had asked for. I was very 


happy! 

as is just one of my experiences 
with my “God's box.” I have had many 
others similar to this. When I pray, 
believing, and give thanks that my 
prayer is answered, it is always 
answered.—Janelle Sharp. 


“Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 
Anne is proving to herself that 
these words of Jesus are true. 

Dear Secretary: I am always glad to 
receive your lovely letters. I have al- 
ready taken your advice in one letter. 
A little boy lost his dog, so I gave 
him some cheering words and a copy 
of The Prayer of Faith. I am sure his 
dog will be returned. 

Do you remember that line you sent 
me: ‘““Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive” ? When any- 
thing comes up that isn’t good, as when 
someone becomes sick, or when a hard 
test is given in school, I say this line 
over, and then say a little prayer. It 
helps me very much. 

My sister, who is quite shy, went 
to college. Mother was afraid she 
wouldn’t make many friends because 
of her shyness and would be unhappy. 
I prayed for her, and so did Mother. 
About a week later we had a letter 
from her, and she said she had made 
friends with a girl who had lots of 
other girl friends and had introduced 
them to her. Now she is very happy. I 
think God had a hand in this, don't 
you ?—Anne Stutzman. 
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Lorraine is strengthened by 
prayer, and is learning how to meet 
trying situations with courage and 
patience. 

Dear Secretary: | am writing you to 
ask you to tell my Booster friends about 
these two experiences of mine with 
The Prayer of Faith. 

One day I had to go to the dentist 
to get my tooth removed. I was very 
scared, and I just couldn’t keep con- 
trol of my courage. I remembered 
that I was a Booster and that all I 
have to do is say The Prayer of Faith 
when I am in need. I said it once, 
and then I had enough courage to let 
the dentist remove my tooth. He re- 
moved it without any trouble and with- 
out hurting me at all. 

Another time I had to paste some- 
thing in my school notebook. I asked 
my grandmother to open the paste 
jar, because I couldn’t. She tried in 
several ways and could not open it 
either. I had to have my book ready the 
next morning, and I didn’t know what 
to do. Then I remembered The Prayer 
of Faith; I just said it once, and we 
got the jar open. 

I am trying to be a good Booster. 
I hope every Booster is trying to be 
a good one.—Lorraine Bonneval. 


prayer. I know that God is with us 
always and that He always hears and 
answers prayer.—Marjorie Lee. 
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The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If 
you should like to become a mem- 
ber of the Booster Club, just ad- 
dress your letter: Secretary, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. She 
will send you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“I hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
WeeE WIspoM other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months, This 
does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Marilyn Hansen (13) and Davonne 
Hansen (15), 1400 Milwaukee Ave., 
South Milwaukee, Wis.; Ruth Church 
(121,) and Patsy Church (81/4), 117 
N. State St., New Ulm, Minn.; Bobbie 
Lee Barcus (12), Bethel, Kans.; Vir- 
ginia Baldwin (13), Mt. Vernon, 
Ind.; Roy H. Benson (15), No. 6 
Flat, 56 Blues Point Rd., Mt. Mahons 
Point, N. Sydney, N. S. W., Australia; 
Lysbeth Jo Winter (13) and Nancy 
R. Winter (11), Rte. 2, Newport, 
Tenn.; Emily Elder (15) and Thiele 
Anderson (15), Oak City, Utah; 
Elizabeth Low (12), Station St., Rock 
Creek, Ohio; Vida Davenport (13), 
Panguitch, Utah; Ramona Hahn (10), 
Harvey Hahn (13), Lorene Haines 
(11), and Hattie McCollum (10), 
all of Streeter, Tex.; Marjorie Rhymer 
(14), Rte. 3, Box 48, Morrison, IIL; 
Anna Lou Shipma (14), Rte. 3, Box 
22, Morrison, Ill.; Shirley Fisk (14), 
Rte. 1, Lyndon, Ill.; Helen L. Giebeler 
(14), 1322 Rialto Ave., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif.; Jeannette Reick (14), 
272 Lake Ave., Metuchen, N. 


Claudia Janisch (12), 223 Essex Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J.; Margery Sayre (12), 
19 Home St., Metuchen, N. J.; Wilma 
™ GIFTS Cornelison (12), 22 Home St., Me- 
tuchen, N. J.; M ] 
al- Folks fill gay baskets with sweet (13 400 
ter. flowers port, Pa.; Betty J. Doeffler (14), 798 
2 yan and Joan Ryan , Box 
his But loving words and friendly 201, Lakewood, Colo.; Elaine Woods 
™ deeds (13) and Gladys Woods (11), 1697 
en Are gifts for every day. Park Ave., Apt. 12A, New York, 
, N. Y.; Dolly Baldwin (11), Edson, 
“dl Alta., Canada; Anne Baker (10), Rte. 
a 3, Salmon Arm, B. C., Canada; Mike 
en Wawryko (14), Marie Wawryko 
ine ow ¢ (13), and Phyllis George (11), all 
. It Marjorie’s problem is one that have as many more letters from of Egremont, Alta., Canada; Dawn 
a most of us experience at some you as you care to write. Anderson (10), Grand Marais, Man., 
a time or other, that of finding Boosters who wish prayers for Canada; Ruth King (12), 159 Elgin 


N., Hamilton, Ont., Canada; Jeannine 


something we have mislaid. She (11), 


themselves or for others may write 


successfully used prayer to help 
find her post cards. 

Dear Secretary: One day I lost all 
the post cards I had collected for my 
hobby. I didn’t know what to do, so 
I said The Prayer of Faith over and 
over. The next day I looked for the 
post cards again and found them. I 
am very grateful for this answer to my 
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to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of persons at Unity School 
who pray for those who need 
help.) 
Prayerfully yours, 
Secretary. 


(11), Wendall Sears (11), Merton 
Vele (11), Mearl Welch (12), and 
Melvina Belfueil (11), all of Bowler, 
Wis.; Doris Dorman (15) and Betty 
Dorman (12), 273 Baseline, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif.; Bobby Sharp (10), 
Mary Anne Hyman (12), Janis N. Edg- 
ing (12), Carol Bryan (9), and Wil- 
ma Bryan (12), all of Camden, Ind. 
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“Lord, what will You give me, seeing that I am an old man and have no child?” 


Covenant with God 


By Bula Hahn 


1 Iprabd , Many years ago in the land of Chaldea 
there lived a people who did not know the 
true God, but instead they worshiped idols made of 
wood and stone. They prayed to these images, think- 
ing surely that they could relieve them of all their 
trouble. But hate, confusion, and strife were ever 
present. 
_ There were two great cities in the land of Chal- 
dea, Babylon and Ur. Babylon was the greater of the 
two in splendor and wealth, but it was at Ur, the 
lesser of the two, that the Lord found a good man. 
This good man’s name was Abram. He prayed 
to the true God and tried always to do the things 
that he believed God wished him to do. He did this 
even though wicked, sinful people lived all around 
him. Abram was a man of great understanding and 
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Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


high ideals. He declared openly that there was but 
one God, the Creator of all that was. He told the 
people that all other gods were meaningless and 
useless. 

The people of Ur resented Abram’s outspoken 
opinions. They became angry and might have done 
Abram harm if God had not seen that he was stead- 
fast and faithful. “Abram, get together your be- 
longings and go away from this country,” God told 
him. “Go into a land that I will show you. In that 
land I will bless you and make your name great. 
Your family will become a great people. And 
through you all the people of the earth will be 
blessed.” 

Abram took with him his wife Sarai and his 
nephew, whose name was Lot. Lot’s father, Abram’s 
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brother, was dead, so Lot willing- 
ly left Chaldea with Abram. The 
two men took their tents and ser- 
vants, their cattle and sheep, and 
started on a long journey. Part of 
the country they traveled had 
high mountains on one side and 
a great desert on the other. They 
crossed rivers and climbed hills, 
and at last they came to the land 
of Canaan. 

Abram and Lot stopped in this 
country when they found the grass 
plentiful and water enough for 
their cattle and sheep. Abram put 
up his tent home under an oak 
on one of the plains of Canaan. 
Here the Lord said to him: “This 
is the land that I promised. I will 
give it to you, to your children, 
and to your children’s children.” 

When the Lord had spoken 
Abram set to work to build an 
altar, for he loved God and be- 
lieved His promises. And on the 
altar that he built Abram burned 
an offering, the best lamb that 
could be found in all his flock. 

Many times Abram and Lot had 
to move their flocks and herds in 
search of better grazing land and 
more plentiful water. Each time 
they took their tents and their 
many servants; and each time 
Abram made a new altar, for 
many were the offerings he burned 
to the honor and glory of his God. 

Lot had many herds of cattle 
and many flocks of sheep just as 
Abram had, and he needed many 
tents for his people. The herds- 
men and shepherds who worked 
for the two men quarreled among 
themselves because there were so 
many herdsmen already living in 
Canaan that there was not enough 
grass to feed all their cattle and 
sheep. 

When news of the quarrels 
came to Abram, he went to Lot 
and said: “We are kinsmen. Let 
there be no quarrel between us, 
nor between your men and my 
men. The land is big. It is better 
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that we part. Let us make a choice. 
If you want the land on the right, 
then I will take the land on the 
left. But if instead you want the 
land on the left, then I will take 
the land on the right.” 

This deed showed how honor- 
able Abram was. God had given 
the land to him, yet he wished to 
share it with the younger man, 
even to giving him the first choice. 

The two men stood on the 
mountainside and looked down 
into the valley where the river 


Bedtime Blessing 
By Marjorie Friend 


Dear Lord, thank You for today, 

For my work, and for my play. 

I know Your love is with me 
here: 

I sleep in peace without a fear. 


Jordan flowed. Across the beauti- 
ful green plain Lot saw in the dis- 
tance the city of Sodom. “I will 
take my tents and my men, my 
flocks and my herds down into the 
valley near that city,” he said. 

It was selfish for Lot to take the 
first choice even though his uncle 
had said that he could. The city 
that Lot had chosen and the peo- 
ple among whom he would live 
were very sinful. As time went on, 
Lot moved his tents nearer and 
nearer until finally he was living 
in the city itself. 

There were four other cities 
near Sodom, and each of the five 
cities was ruled over by its own 
king. But a great king in a far 
country ruled over these lesser 
kings. The time came when the 
lesser kings refused to take orders 
from the great king. So the great 
king brought his armies and made 
war upon Sodom and the other 
cities, capturing the people and 


taking their possessions. Lot, 
along with the others, saw his 
herds and flocks go, while he and 
his family were made prisoners. 

Someone carried the sad news 
to Abram, who still lived in a tent 
under an oak tree in Canaan. 
Abram called all his servants, his 
shepherds, and his friends to- 
gether and they went in search of 
Lot. They found the enemy 
camped near the headwaters of 
the river Jordan at a place called 
Dan. Abram rushed upon the en- 
emy so suddenly at night that 
they all ran away, leaving Lot and 
his family, along with many others 
who were prisoners. 

The king of Sodom and the 
king of Salem, one of the other 
cities, came out to meet Abram in 
the little valley called ‘the king’s 
dale.” The king of Salem was one 
of the few kings who believed in 
the true God. He said, “Blessed 
be Abram of the most high God.” 
He then gave food to Abram and 
to all of his men. 

The king of Sodom said to 
Abram: “Return to me my people 
that you have rescued, and you 
may keep for yourself all the 
goods that you found.” 

“I wish nothing for myself,” 
Abram told the king, “and I will 
take nothing but the food that has 
been given to me and the men 
who are with me. I do not want 
you to think that I acted for gain.” 

When they had said good-by, 
Lot took his family and his goods 
and went again to Sodom to live. 
Abram went back to Canaan with 
his men. 

Again the Lord spoke to 
Abram: ‘‘Fear not, for I am your 
shield. And for your service I will 
reward you greatly.” 

“Lord, what will You give me, 
seeing that I am an old man and 
have no child? A servant will in- 
herit my belongings.” 

“A servant shall not inherit the 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Fable 
By Aline Hughes 


Pictures by M.Gotlin Weber 


ITTLE Bush was a sturdy, healthy little bush in a 

big yard. All she thought of was the warm sun 

and the sweet rain and just digging her hungry 
roots down into the earth. 

Then one spring day she discovered that she was 
growing leaves. This gave Little Bush an eager, 
alive sort of feeling, and she tossed her small 
branches a bit just to see how they looked all sprin- 
kled with green. 

Suddenly Little Bush heard the wind singing. It 
was a wild, early spring song, telling that all things 
are possible. 

“Any twig may grow into a tree,” it sang. “You 
and you and you! Grow toward the sun. The earth 
will clothe itself in green, and every tree will lift 
its head on high and give forth leaf and bloom and 
shade. It is a glorious thing to be a tree.” 

“That song is for me,” thought Little Bush, not 

realizing that it was only the little bit of tree in her 
nature that made her catch this song. “I am so strong 
and round and green, I shall make a beautiful tree— 
not like that scraggly little stick over there without 
a leaf on it.” 
_ The spring rains and the summer suns made Little 
Bush grow joyfully, stretching her little branches 
and rejoicing in her leaves and blossoms. Even the 
man and the woman from the house noticed Little 
Bush and praised her for growing so well. 

“I shall just show them,” thought Little Bush 
delightedly. “One day I shall be like that tall tree 
with the graceful drooping limbs, and I shall shelter 
them from the hot sun. My, but Scraggly is shooting 
up!” Little Bush added, “but he has so few leaves 
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“Be yourself,” grunted Hoppy. “You're 
a bush and a fine healthy one at that.” 


and such thin limbs, he surely isn’t much to look at.” 

But Scraggly grew up and up, straight and strong. 
Little Bush would not admit at first that she was 
being left behind and was mostly growing sideways 
in all directions, becoming round and very green in 
summer, with a shower of white blossoms like 
butterflies in spring. 

“It is nice enough to be so green and to blossom, 
but to be a tree is the real thing in life,” thought 
Little Bush. For a long time she kept stretching and 
struggling, unhappy and restless. 

“What are you racing for, Scraggly?” Little Bush 
would call. “Why don’t you get some leaves and 
blossoms on you? Why are you so skinny?” 

“Your flowers are very pretty,” Scraggly would 
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reply good-naturedly. “But you see I have another 
kind of job.” 

“So, you think you are too high and mighty for 
your old friends, eh?” Little Bush sniffed, not really 
wanting to be unkind, but just wishing to be tall 
and slim too, and be able to overlook all the bushes 
and small flowers. 

Then one day Hoppy Frog hopped into the shade 
of Little Bush, and heard her whispering restlessly 
and unhappily to herself. Hoppy Frog was pretty 
wise and very contented. 

“If you don’t mind, I will just make this my hop- 
ping off place,” he said in a gruff yet pleasant voice. 
“You are such a nice thick, shady bush.” 

“Bush! You may think I am only a bush, but some 
day I am going to be a tall, shady tree.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you still think that,” 
grunted Hoppy. “Be yourself. You're a bush and a 


fine healthy one at that; much better shelter than 
one of those tall, skinny trees. I’ll tell my friends the 
sparrows about you too, and you will soon be so 
gay and full of life that you will forget about 
trees.” And he hopped off. 

“Hello, Little Bush,” Scraggly called. “It’s pretty 
lonesome up here. I am so far from the earth and 
I am all on my own. You are close to the ground 
and you have so many friends near by. Don’t let 
them move you away from me.” 

Little Bush did not answer at first. It was pretty 
hard to face facts, and the longing to be a tree 
died hard. But thoughts keep growing and growing 
once they get started. 

All of a sudden one spring morning the sun was 
shining and Hoppy Frog was happy under the pro- 
tection of Little Bush and the members of the 
sparrow family were visiting about, flying in and 
out like busy thoughts, and Bumble the Bee came 
calling, and Little Bush was all white with blossoms. 

“What are you singing?’ called Scraggly from 
overhead. 

“I didn’t know I was singing,” Little Bush replied. 

“Oh, yes, you sound happy.” 

“I am happy. I am a bush. I love the earth and 
the sun and my friends, and I don’t have to stretch 
any more, and I like looking up at you.” 

And to Scraggly there rose a happy, round tune 
rather like that of a contented bumblebee. 


One spring morning the sun was shining and 
Hoppy Frog was happy under the protection 
of Little Bush 
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A Prayer for Peace 
By Paula Griffith (12 years) 
Zenda, Kans. 


Our Father who art so great and 
strong, 
We pray to Thee for peace. 
Teach us to know the right from 
wron, 


And make all bloodshed cease. 


The Moon 


By Janet Lee Hendrickson (6 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


The moon is shining gay and bright; 
He shines on you and me tonight. 
He's such a jolly, friendly moon! 
I hope he'll come again real soon. 
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Drawing 


By Rachel Smith (9 years) 
Crescent City, Calif. 


Pencils have a million pictures 
Shut away inside their lead; 

All you have to do is draw them, 
Or have Uncle draw instead. 


There are steam and sailing vessels, 
Engines large, with curling smoke, 

Homes with sidewalks and with fences, 
And—oh, my! My pencil broke! 


Health 


By Shirley Wachter (8 years) 
Minneapolis, 


Good food, I know, will make me 
grow; 
There’s none that I will hate. 
With all my might I'll be polite 
And eat what’s on my plate. 
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Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 


. fifteen years of age. Please do not send 


us anything but your own original com- 
positions. Have one of your parents or 
your teacher write us a note stating 
that the poem or story is original with 
you. The judges read every poem and 
story carefully and select for publica- 
tion as many of the best ones as there 
is room for. 

A guild membership card is sent to 
each child whose work is published, 
and also a complimentary copy of the 
magazine in which it appears. We re- 
gret that we cannot acknowledge or 
return unused material. Address all let- 
ters to the Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Be sure to 
give your full name, age, and address. 

The poem “The Birches” which ap- 
peared on the March Guild page was 
written by Walter Pritchard Eaton. It 
was credited to Frankie Adamich. The 
poem “The Witch” which appeared in 
February, credited to Grace Lucille Rice, 
was written by George O. Butler. We 
regret that these errors were made. 


Snowflakes 


By Etta Jean Bunker (14 years) 
Bemidji, Minn. 


Little, white snowflakes fluttering down 

Look like lace on milady’s gown, 

Pointed and in gayest de- 
si 

Never a fairy wing half so fine! 


My Big Brother 


By Arlene R. Parker (12 years) 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


My big brother, he’s such a dear; 

I'm always happy when he is here. 

He’s always telling a story or joke 

And sometimes we laugh till we al- 
most choke. 

I love him so, my brother dear; 

I’m always happier when he is near. 


The Clouds 


By Barbara Kay Hall (10 years) 
Belize, British Honduras 


I love to watch the downy clouds 
As gently they speed on their way; 
They seem like lovely fairies to me, 
So light and merry and gay. 


At night when the stars come skipping 
out to play 
They throw their light on the Milky 


Way 
And ail of, a Jesus’ baby sheep 
Think of those starlets and smile in 
their sleep. 


The clouds at night are a meadow 
to me, 

Where stars and a moonflower grow; 

And when it is winter and all is white 

My meadow dissolves into flakes of 


Our House 


By Carolyn Oliver (9 years) 
Topeka, Kans. 


Our house outside is cunning, 

Our house inside is cute, 

In the yard I’m always running— 
For one like me our house will suit. 


I like our house because it’s white; 
It shines against the sky at night. 

I like it; it has room for five 

And maybe more if they arrive. 


The Golden Sunset 
By Joanne Woekel (10 years) 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


The golden sun sets in the west, 

It’s the hour of day I like the best; 
With its rays of purple, blue, and red, 
It’s like a bright-colored flower bed. 
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Safety First 


By Mary Carol Agnew (9 years) 
Vermilion, Ohio 

Safety first is always best 

If you're alone or with a guest. 

Look both ways before you cross the 
street ; 

Use your eyes, your ears, and then 
your feet. 
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Spring 


By Rose J. Newkirk (9 years) 
Otisville, N. Y. 


“Spring is here! Spring is here!” 
Robin Redbreast sings, 

And if you're very quiet 
You can hear the flap of wings. 


Spring is here! Spring is here 
With violets and roses; 

And sticking out of rabbit holes 
You can see the bunnies’ noses. 


Wondering about Stars 


By Charles Alcorn (9 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I always wonder about the stars, 

About Mercury, Venus, Earth, and 
Mars. 

Some are big, some are small; 

I think it’s strange about them all. 

All so graceful out in space, 

All conducting a wondrous race! 

How they stay there I don’t know, 

Forever swaying to and fro! 


Our Slippers 


By Giles Leslie McHenry (4 years) 
San Carlos, Calif. 


I have red slippers; 
Mary Ann has blue. 
We're so happy 
We don’t know what to do. 


Blondie 
By Kathleen Jo Collins (72 years) 
Hamilton, Ohio 
They call me Blondie—I don’t know 
And a makes me cry; 


Because my name is Kathleen, you see, 
And that is good enough for me. 
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Winter or Summer 


By Lawrence E. Demumbrum, Jr. 
(12 years) 
Daphne, Ala. 


In the coldest part of winter 
When I sit beside the embers, 

I watch the shadows on the wall 
That seem like family members. 


When I throw wood on the dying 
flames, 
The flash of the fire is pleasant; 
It looks like colorful autumn leaves 
Or the plumage of a pheasant. 


But with all of winter's glowing 
flames 
And her chilly frosts together, 
I had rather have the springtime green, 
Or summer’s sunny weather. 


Cries of Geese 


By Lucy Simaitis (11 years) 
Chicago, 
The sun is high in a sea-blue sky, 


And bees are still in the clover; 
But I saw the wedge and I heard the 


cry 
Of the wild geese flying over! 


The Elf 


By Ronald Edwards (9 years) 
Topeka, Kans. 


I saw a little elf 

Upon a toyshop shelf; 

He came to life and winked at me, 
And that is all that I could see! 


OS 
Lullaby 


By Mary Louise Schmitt (13 years) 
Overland, Mo. 


The sun sinks low behind the hills, 
The evening star shines bright; 
The night bird gently, sweetly trills, 

“Good night, little one, good night!” 


The daisy nods to the goldenrod 
And to rosebuds pink and white; 
Miss Lady Moon looks down to nod, 
“Good night, little one, good night!” 


And in his bed—his ship of dreams— 
All tucked in snug and tight, 

The night wind softly croons, it seems, 
“Good night, little one, good night!” 


Betty’s Special 
Garden 


(Continued from page 12) 


Emmett that she would do. But 
her thoughts were so filled with 
her special garden that. Dick 
laughed when he watched her. 

“When Uncle Peter said girls 
could make gardens, he didn’t 
mean you, Betty,” he said. “That 
row you've made looks like the 
crooked mile that the crooked 
man walked.” 

“It doesn’t either!” cried Betty. 
But when she stood up to look at 
it, she saw that it did, and it made 
her feel ashamed to see the dis- 
appointed faces of the other girls. 

“It was only for practice,” she 
said. “I'll make the row over.” 
Squatting down, she smoothed the 
dirt with her hand and made the 
row again. But all the while she 
was making it, she was thinking 
of her special garden and what 
fine, straight rows she would have 
for her flowers. 

When the others heard about 
Betty’s garden they offered to help. 

“Let me dig it, Betty,” offered 
Jack. “T’ll dig the whole thing for 
you. I’m the tallest and strongest 
boy in the class, you know.” He 
showed her the muscles in his 
arms to prove it, but Betty shook 
her head, refusing his generous 
offer. 

“It won't be my garden if you 
dig it, Jack,” she explained. 
“Don’t you see? It must be my 
own special garden. I must do it 
all myself.” 

So Betty dug her garden by her- 
self, and a hard job it was too. She 
worked thirty minutes after 
school, digging into the earth with 
her small spade until her face was 
red and hot. But when Uncle 
Peter offered to lend her a hand, 
she refused his help too. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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By Myrtes-Marie Plummer 


Picture by Jarles Alberg 


A Read-Aloud Story 


Bese was returning home from the usual Satur- 
day morning ball game on the vacant lot. He 
had spent much of the morning talking about the 
guppies, the small tropical fish that his Uncle Ned 
had given him on his birthday a month before. He 
had even promised to give two of the fish to each 
of his playmates. 

He sailed his cap to a hook in the hall and hur- 
ried into the dining room to look at his gift. He 
never tired of watching the guppies swim about. 

The big bay window was full of ferns and rose- 
bud geraniums, and Joey himself had selected a 
sunny spot for the fish bowl. Of course he had 
had goldfish before, but guppies were new to 
him. The largest of the full-grown guppies, which 
was not more than two inches long, was silver look- 
ing, while the smaller ones were every color of the 
rainbow. Joey’s eyes sparkled as he watched the fish 
playing tag and hide-and-seek: like a lot of merry 
children, he thought. 

“Have you fed your guppies today?” his mother 
asked. 

“I'm going to right now, Mother,” Joey said, 
getting the fish food and sifting it into the bowl. 
The way the guppies scrambled for their lunch 
always made Joey laugh. 
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“Mother, I’ve promised to give two fish each to 
Dick, Paul, Marion, Jack : 

“Why, Joey! You only have ten fish altogether.” 

Joey’s jaw dropped. “That’s right!” he said 
thoughtfully. 

“It’s a splendid thing to be generous, Joey’’—his 
mother looked serious—‘‘but you must not make 
promises you can’t keep.” 

“I just didn’t think, Mother,” Joey said, looking 
very uncomfortable. 

Mother looked earnestly into Joey’s blue eyes. 
“Have you forgotten the time you promised a piece 
of your birthday cake to so many boys and girls that 
I had to bake a whole new cake to make good your 
promises? Then there was the ball bat I had to 
buy——’” 

“I know, Mother, but the cake was so good I 
wanted all my friends to taste it; and Eddie Sum- 
mers really needed that bat.” Joey's face was red. 
Joey loved to make his friends happy with little 
gifts from time to time. 

“It does show a fine spirit to want to give pres- 
ents,” his mother continued, “but you must always 
stop and think whether you are able to do so or not. 
I don’t know what you're going to do this time. 
That will be something for you to work out all by 
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yourself.” She patted his shoulder and went up- 
stairs to continue her Saturday cleaning. 

Joey, with a queer feeling inside, watched his 
mother leave. He felt like running after her and 
asking her please to take care of this problem just 
as she had all the others, but he squared his shoul- 
ders instead and tried to think. 

“I know I shouldn’t have done it,” he told him- 
self bravely, ‘‘and now I'll have to find the way out.” 

Absently he «tapped on the bowl and all the 
guppies raced to that side and danced and flashed 
in the sunshine. Joey counted them again. Yes, ten 
was all he had, and what beauties they were! He 
really did not want to part with a single one. 

“Let’s see, I promised’”—he counted on his fin- 
gers—“‘eight boys and girls, and two apiece.” Joey 
knew that eight and eight make sixteen. He grew 
a little panicky. 

Only the day before his friend Jack had brought a 
big sack of shiny red apples to school for the chil- 
dren. Jack often shared his things with the boys 
and girls, and Joey also wanted to be generous. Now 
if he had to take back his promise of the fish, it 
would indeed be unpleasant. 

“Whe-ew! Whe-ew!” There was Jack now whis- 
tling out in front. Usually that would have been 
the signal for Joey to grab his cap and hurry out- 
doors with joyful shouts, but today he only stared 
gloomily at the guppies. 

He went up to his room and shut himself in. 
Suddenly, he gasped as a dreadful new thought 


came to him. He remembered Toby Miller, who had 
once given Jack a knife and the next day had asked 
for it back! The boys had called Toby an “Indian 
giver,” and to this day the ugly name clung to him. 
“Why, they might call me an ‘Indian promiser,’” he 
thought miserably. 

“O-oh! If I ever get out of this,” he said aloud, 
pushing a stray lock of hair off his damp forehead, 
“Tl certainly be careful what I promise. 

“Can I give them something in place of the 
guppies?” he asked himself as he searched through 
his belongings. There were his prize marbles, but 
he simply could not part with them. He had the 
best marble collection in town, and one of his great- 
est joys was in showing it off. He poured the mar- 
bles out on the bed and looked at them. He did 
have a great number but he had already given away 
quite a few. 

When Joey went to bed it seemed that he turned 
and twisted all night long and only half slept. 

For once Joey was glad to get up in the morning. 
As he dressed he came to a decision. Why had he 
not thought of it before? Even though he gave the 
marbles away he would not be making good his 
promise. No, sir, he had agreed to give guppies, 
and guppies it would have to be. He would sell his 
marbles and ask Uncle Ned to buy more fish with 
the money; then he could fulfill his exact promise. 

Now that he had made up his mind, Joey felt 
more cheerful as he started down to breakfast. 

As usual, the first thing (Turn to inside back cover) 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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HE Spartans raced down the bank, leaped the 
brook, and scattered into the woodland on the 
other side. That is, they all did except Andy. 

Six-year-old Lucy Denham, who was spending the 
week with their neighbor, Mr. Sutton, clung to 
Andy’s hand and shook her curly yellow head. 

“Please, let’s not,” she begged. 

Her deep-blue eyes were wide and frightened and 
Andy felt sorry for her. She did not see that the 
sun was spilling gold in the woodland or that the 
shadows were misty velvet. She did not know that 
the birds were filling the air with song or that the 
colors of hundreds of wild flowers were gay on the 
hillsides. All she knew was her fear, and there 
seemed to be no way for Andy to help her, or for 
her to share in the fun that the others were having. 

He tried again to encourage her: “Don’t be 
afraid. The others jumped it. So can we. And look 
at the flowers on the other side!” 

He pointed to purple violets on long dark stems 
growing in the shelter of loamy banks. Pale-blue 
heads of sweet Williams waved in the brilliant 
patches of sunlight that fell through the fresh, 
green foliage. Ferns lifted their long fronds above 
deep beds of moss. 

Still Lucy shook her head and looked at him with 
pleading eyes. She had never been in the country 
before, and she could not understand that even if 
things were strange there was no harm in them. She 
tried to be brave, but she was afraid of everything. 

“I might fall in,” she said. 

Andy sighed. “All right. I'll carry you.” 

He lifted her to his shoulder and backed off for 
a run. He had been pleased when Mr. Sutton brought 
her, laughing, down the steps to the Spartans. She 
had put her hand in his and said: “I'll stay by you, 
Andy. You’re the biggest. I'll be safest with you— 
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Guest for 
the Spartans 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


from the cows and mules aid pigs and things.” 

But he and Lucy were having a bad time. 

With practiced eye, he measured the ground be- 
tween him and the brook. He was not going to let 
her know she was spoiling his day, for she was a 
good child and tried to do as he suggested. 

“Hurry, Andy,” David called from the other side 
of the brook. “I’ve found white violets and blood- 
root and everything!” 

With Lucy held high, Andy started to run. A 
stone turned under his foot. He slipped and fell 
into the twinkling little stream. He splashed out and 
put Lucy safely down on the other side. 

“You got wet!” she cried, and with real concern 
she bent to dab at his wet shoes with her small 
white handkerchief. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he answered. “I put on old 
clothes, so I don’t need to care. And a little water 
never hurt anyone!” 

‘Maybe not,” she agreed, “but I don’t like to get 
wet.” 

“It’s time for sandwiches!” Kegs shouted from 
a clump of horse chestnuts that grew on a rocky 
knoll. ‘‘Here’s a good place to eat.” 

The Spartans came from patches of violets, Dutch- 
man’s-breeches, spring beauties, anemones, and deer- 
tongue. They carried light reed baskets, and they 
did not take time to spread their food for a picnic 
dinner. They were too excited about the things they 
had found, and each one had treasures to show. 
So they ate and exclaimed with admiration and did 
not waste a minute. 

“Look here,” said Chink. With his foot he pushed 
aside last year’s leaves that made a soft, deep mat on 
the sunny side of a stone. 

“Wild ginger!” Coralee cried as the velvety brown 
flowers came into sight. 
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“And a snake!” shrieked Lucy as a small, green 
grass snake whip 
that Chink had disturbed. She dodged behind Andy, 
taking such a sudden hold on his arm that she 
knocked his sandwich from his hand. Everyone else 
jumped back at her shriek, but Bige went forward, 
barking furiously. 

Hissing, the little snake lifted itself, and Bige 
stopped on braced legs, his head cocked on one side. 
Plainly he was wondering whether to dash in and 
seize the snake or to retreat. His tail was between 
his legs, and his barks were no more than smothered 
growls in his throat. 

“Chase it away, Andy!” Lucy cried. 

“No,” he said. “David, call Bige.” 

Lucy shrank closer to him. 

“I don’t like snakes! They are poisonous!” she 
wailed. 

“Not this one,” Andy answered soothingly. 

“It can’t harm anything. We frightened it, and 
it thinks it should fight back. Let’s go away 
and leave it.” 

The Spartans left the warm stone to the 
little grass snake, but it fell back to the ground 
and quickly wriggled away. 

“Where’s another sandwich?” Andy asked. 

“IT could eat a dozen. Just any kind will do.” 


Bige went forward, barking furiously 


Coralee handed him one made of jelly and 
peanut butter. 

“Look out for the bee,’ Bob drawled. “We 
never have a picnic without him.” 

The warning was too late. The bee circled 
over Lucy’s head and she struck at it. It swung 
in and stung her on the hand. 

“Tll rub butter from this sandwich on the 
swelling,” Coralee said, while Lucy struggled 
bravely to hold back her tears. “Then we'll try 
to forget it and look at all the pretty things. 
See that wild canary over there? It’s trying to 
find a place for a nest.” 


ped and wriggled out of the leaves: 


Lucy stopped looking at the swollen white knot 
on her hand and stared at the brilliant yellow bird 
that darted in and out of the sparkling green trees. 

“Andy,” she said softly, “will you lift me up on 
that stump? I'll stay right there and watch the bird 
while you hunt flowers.” 

“All right,” said Andy. “But we're about ready 
to go. We'll have to leave a lot of flowers for seed,” 
he added with a smile. 

He understood that she wanted to be on the 
stump because she felt she would be safer there. 
With brooks to jump, bees to sting her, and snakes 
to frighten her, the Spartans were giving their small 
guest a bad day instead of the fun that Mr. Sutton 
had hoped she would have. 

“Let's go now,” David suggested. “I’ve a surprise 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Another Boy in 
the House 


(Continued from page 7) 


tight shut, and he slept soundly 
for two hours. When he awak- 
ened a strange woman stood be- 
side the bed smiling down at him. 
His eyes grew bigger and bigger 
as he looked up at her. 

“I’m here because your mother 
had to go away suddenly to your 
Aunt Helen’s, Bobby,” the woman 
said kindly. “She did not want to 
waken you, and besides there was 
only a little time for her to catch 
the train.” 

“Train!” wailed Bobby. “Won't 
she be home tonight?” 

“I'm afraid not.” 

“Oh, but I want my mother!” 

“Yes, I know you do, Bobby,” 
Mrs. Winters answered under- 
standingly, “but you and I will 
try to have a nice time until your 
father comes.” 

Bobby would not cry! He stared 
at Mrs. Winters. He was fully 
awake now and realized that both 
his mother and father were gone, 
and that he was here alone with 
this strange woman. On top of 
that, a strange boy from England 
was coming very soon to live with 
them. He lay back on the bed and 
hid his face in the coverlet. 

Mrs. Winters knew little boys. 
After a time she said pleasantly: 
“I've got cookies and ice cream 
downstairs. I'll go down and wait 
for you.” 

Bobby said over and over to 
himself that he would not go 
down, but all the time that he was 
washing his face and brushing his 
hair he knew he was getting ready 
for a dish of that ice cream. He 
hoped it would be chocolate. 


“This is very good ice cream,” 
Bobby said to Mrs. Winters, as 
they sat on the porch at a small 
table. It was the first word he had 
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spoken since coming downstairs. 

“So it is,’ Mrs. Winters an- 
swered, as she leaned back com- 
fortably in her chair. “So it is.” 

After that Bobby did not mind 
Mrs. Winters. In fact he rather 
liked her. But to have his mother 
gone at bedtime was just about 
more than he could endure. As 
he climbed into his bed and Mrs. 
Winters tucked him in he let the 
tears come. Again he was sure 
he liked her because she did not 
say, “Hush” or “Boys don’t cry.” 
She just sat down on the edge of 
the bed and waited until he 
stopped crying and then she went 
away. 

When Bobby opened his eyes 
the next morning he thought for 
a moment that he heard his 
mother coming along the hall, and 


My Dolly 


By Adele Haberlein 


My dolly never turns to stare 
At people she may meet, 
Because she knows how to be- 
have 
When walking on the street. 


when he remembered that she was 
not even there his throat began 
to tighten and his lips to pucker. 

“I will not cry,” he told him- 
self. He lay there with dry eyes 
fixed on the ceiling. A little boy 
was passing back and forth 


through his mind, a little boy who 
had had to leave his own mother 
away back in England, a little boy 
who was coming to their house to 
live until the war ended. Then he 
saw the attic with its burdened 
corner of playthings hidden away 
so that this little boy could not 
play with them. He saw too a box 
buried behind the garage so that 
this strange boy could not play 
with the treasures that it con- 
tained. He was beginning to feel 
a little sorry for the boy who had 
to do without his mother. 

While he was busy trying to 
decide whether to go to the attic 
and bring a few of his things 
down for the strange boy, a low 
sob came from the farther corner 
of the room. Bobby looked over 
at the bed scarcely believing his 
ears, but his eyes told him plainly 
enough that there beneath the 
covers was the boy he had been 
dreading to see. Before he had 
time to think he called out, 
“When did you come?” 

Between sobs the boy replied 
brokenly, “Last night—after you 
—had gone to bed.” 

“Oh!” said Bobby, not knowing 
anything else to say. 

There was a long silence, ex- 
cept that the sobbing from the 
corner got a little louder. Bobby 
watched him. He wanted to cry 
himself. Wasn’t his mother gone, 
and didn’t he want her too? But 
then, he told himself, he was at 
home and his mother wou!d soon 
be back. 

In just a moment he was out of 
bed and running down the hall. 
He would get the big rubber ball. 
He would bring it to Alfred. He 
would roll it over the coverlet. 
He would make Alfred laugh. 

But wait! There was his father’s 
bedroom door! How could he get 
by without stopping to give Fa- 
ther a hug and a kiss. He had not 
seen him for days and days. He 
stopped and listened. Alfred was 


still sobbing, so Bobby hurried on. 
Alfred wanted his mother. Alfred 
was far from home. There was no 
time to lose. He must get to the 
attic. 

When he came down, he 
brought not only the ball but a 
large picture book and the engine 


~ that was his very best toy. 


“See!” he cried, as he dumped 
them all on the bed. ‘See! You 
can play with these.” 

Alfred sat up in bed and smiled 
while the tears dried on his 
cheeks. He had learned much 
about self-control during the 
months of war. He had learned 
how to be brave and to hold up 
his head when trouble came. He 
said, ‘““You’re my cousin, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” replied Bobby, surprised 
that he already liked this boy in 
his house. 

“My mother said you were here 
and that you would be good to 
me. 

Bobby looked down at his bare 
toes and twisted the corner of the 
sheet between his fingers. He 
thought of the treasure box buried 
behind the garage and resolved to 
recover it as soon as possible. He 
said aloud, “I guess we can have 
some fun together.” Then he 
reached for his clothing and 
added, “We had better get dressed 
for breakfast. After that I'll take 
you out to see Cleopatra, our 
Siamese cat. She’s a beauty!” 

So it was that Bobby, in spite 
of all his well-laid plans, began 
to enjoy having another boy in the 


house. Be 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


The Father knows our every 
need; 
He answers when we pray. 
We're thankful for the blessings, 
Lord, 
Thou sendest us today. 


M 


A Playtown Express 
By Margaretta Harmon 


I’m going on a lovely trip— 
Just how, you’d never guess! 
Will it surprise you that I'll ride 
My own Playtown Express ? 


O MAKE this toy engine, trace the patterns off onto stiff paper and 

cut out both pieces around their heavy outlines. On the pattern for 
the engine cab cut a slit along the heavy line from X to Y. Also cut out 
the two rectangles so marked. 

Fold flap B back on the dotted line. Also fold the front end of the 
engine back along the dotted line at Q. Now carefully bend the section 
directly behind the front around to form the rounded top of the en- 
gine’s boiler. This will bring the edge marked B directly over flap B, 
which should then be pasted in place. To form the cab of the engine, 
fold the next section along the two dotted lines. 

The other pattern is for the base of the engine. Fold the two sides 
down along the long dotted lines, and bend the cowcatcher down 
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lightly. Carefully cut the necessary slits shown by the solid lines. Now 
insert flaps A, C, D, G, H, F, and E of the engine body into the cor- 
responding slits on the engine base and paste the flaps underneath the 
base. 

To make the engine wheels slip a match stick through a small 
empty spool and carefully push the end of the stick through the sides 
of the engine base at the spots marked with the small circles. Do the 
same at the other end of the engine for the other wheel. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


+ + OF 


P anchor, mates! This month 
we sail in search of buried 
treasure. 

Our stamp album will furnish 
us the map for the voyage. All we 
have to do is turn to the pages 
for Costa Rica. There on a Costa 
Rican stamp like the one pictured 
we can find a map of tiny Cocos 
Island in the Pacific Ocean, sev- 
eral hundred miles south and west 
of Costa Rica. 

How this tiny island became an 
honest-to-goodness “treasure 
land” is a long, exciting story. It 
goes back to those long-ago days 
when swaggering pirates sailed 
the Spanish Main in search of 
ships laden with treasure. At the 
beginning of the story is a pirate, 
Captain Edward Davis. Pirates 
generally were a bad lot, but Cap- 
tain Davis seems to have been gal- 
lant and courageous, and he never 
was cruel. 

As pirates would judge, Captain 
Davis was also a successful man, 
and he took treasure from many 
Spanish towns and ships. After 
one voyage he put in at Cocos 
Island, then as now uninhabited, 
to clean off the seaweed and bar- 
nacles that had accumulated on 
the hull of his ship. A writer who 
was with him claimed that while 
he was there he took all of the 
treasure ashore on Cocos Island 
and buried it. Davis and his crew 
planned to come back later when 
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their voyaging was over and dig 
up the treasure and divide it. Af- 
terwards their band grew until 
Davis commanded ten ships and a 
thousand men. Legend has it that 
after every successful voyage the 
pirates returned again to Cocos to 
bury their treasure. 

Whether Davis and his men 
ever returned to dig up any part 
of this treasure we can only guess. 
But historians, the men who 
should know, tell us that the pi- 
rates probably took away very lit- 
tle, if any, of it. 

Other men besides Davis found 
that uninhabited Cocos Island was 
an ideal hiding place for treasure. 
It is said that between seven mil- 
lion and twenty million dollars 
worth of treasure is still buried in 
various places on the island. Many 
men and expeditions have set out 
hopefully to discover part of these 
vast riches, but as yet none of 
them has had the thrill of having 
his spade strike the rotten plank- 
ing of an ancient chest and of 
digging up handfuls of silver and 
gold coins. All they have got is a 
great deal of exercise digging 
holes under the hot, tropic sun. 

These treasure expeditions 
were, strangely enough, the cause 
of the Cocos Island stamp issued 
by Costa Rica. Cocos Island, as we 
have said, has always remained 
uninhabited, and the treasure 
hunters got to feeling that since 
nobody lived there it belonged to 
them. They almost completely for- 
got that Costa Rica still owned 
the island. In order to make sure 
that they or the world did not 
forget that she was still “boss” 
there, Costa Rica printed several 
stamps in 1936 and 1937 showing 
the map of the island. 


It is fortunate for us stamp col- 
lectors that she did so. Now the 
next time we want to go treasure 
hunting, mates, we can just get 
out our trusty stamp albums and 
steer our course by the map of 
“treasure island.” 


Unexpected 
Things 
(Continued from page 9) 


the old pit and brought him home. 

“Oh!” Mr. Tedlow exclaimed 
in a funny voice, looking up at 
them and then away again, as 
though the sight hurt him. Pres- 
ently, he went on. ‘Peter disap- 
peared ten days ago while I was 
away on business. When I re- 
turned two days later I saw that 
he hadn’t touched the food I left 
for him, so I started out to look 
for him. I was afraid I had lost 
him. I probably would have if it 
hadn’t been for you two plucky 
youngsters.” 

He was silent so long after that, 
staring out the window at the 
bright sunshine, that Sally and 
Paul grew embarrassed and 
thought perhaps they should slip 
away. 

“I suspect Peter ought to have 
something to eat,” Paul finally 
broke the silence. 

“Eh?” Mr. Tedlow turned 
around sharply as though he had 
forgotten them. “Peter? Yes, to 
be sure. A little milk now would 
be the best thing for him. 
Wouldn’t you two like to look 
around a bit while I feed him?” 

Sally and Paul agreed happily 
and looked at each other with 
shining eyes. Then they turned 
and hurried back to that large 
room with all the books. 

Lost in a hungry survey of so 
many tempting-looking books, the 
children were startled some time 
later when Mr. Tedlow spoke 
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May Basket 


By Goldie Grant Thiel 


A SHEET of art paper 9 by 12 inches 
in size will make two of these little 
hang-on-the-door May baskets. 

Trace the design onto a sheet of stiff \ ( 
paper and cut out for a pattern. 4 \ 

For the handles cut two strips of paper, \ 
lf by 12 inches, from one side of your \ 
sheet. Fold the remaining paper once \ 
crosswise to make a double sheet, 6 by \ 
8 inches. 

Place the pattern on the paper with line 
A-B on the fold. Trace and cut out. If Cc 
white paper is used you may color the 
flower and leaves with your crayons. If 


about one inch below the top. 


Fill your baskets with flowers and hang 


them on your friends’ doors. 


\ 

colored paper is used, trace the flower on \ 
yellow, lavender, or purple paper and the 
leaves on green paper. Cut out and paste 
in position on the basket. 

Cut the flaps off the back of the basket, 
along the dotted lines. Glue the flaps of 
the front of the basket to the inside of the 
back of the basket. . 

Glue the two ends of each 14-inch 
strip together to form loops. Glue one to 
the center of the back of each basket ° 

A 


B 


from the doorway behind them. 
“So you like to read, do you?” 
He strode slowly into the room 
and stopped at the long table in 
the center. Their eyes followed his 
and saw a framed photograph of 
a woman and a boy of about 
eleven or twelve years of age. 
“My boy Jack and his mother,” 
Mr. Tedlow explained. It sounded 
as though he were talking to him- 
self. “I lost them both five years 
ago. Jack was about the age of 
you children. Then I bought this 
land and built a house here far 
away from everyone. But it hasn’t 
helped me to forget, and it isn’t 
what they would want me to do.” 


D M 


He looked down at Sally and 
Paul, and for the first time they 
saw a smile on his face. 

“T have been thinking for some 
time that I made a mistake,” he 
went on, “and your bringing my 
dog Peter, who was all I had left, 
that long way home has helped 
me to make up my mind. Peter 
and I need friends. And these 
books”—he waved his arm around 
the room—‘‘need you too.” 

A half hour later old Betsy, 
with Sally and Paul on her back, 
was plodding her lazy deliberate 
way toward home and supper. 
Paul held a small box of books 
before him on Betsy’s broad back. 


Mr. Tedlow had let the children 
choose the books they wanted to 
read first, and he had sent along 
two or three others he thought 
their mother and father would 
enjoy. He promised too that just 
as soon as Peter, whom they left 
curled up asleep in the warm sun- 
shine, was able to make the trip 
they would return the visit. 

“Well, something did happen, 
didn’t it, Sally?” Paul asked, prod- 
ding old Betsy gently. 

“The best thing in the world,” 
Sally answered happily. “Isn't it 
queer how the grandest things 
happen just when you least ex- 
pect them?” 
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The enthusiasm of our “hobby- 
ists’ radiates from their letters, and 
it is no wonder that this page is 
proving increasingly popular with 
our readers. We invite you to write 
a letter telling us what your hobby 
is and something interesting about 
it. 

Be sure to give your age, name, 
and address. Use not more than 
150 words, Address your letter to 
Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Hobby Friends: 1 am a boy 
eight years old. I should like to tell 
you about the hobby I am interested 
in. My mother, my dad, my five-year- 
old sister, and I have a hobby together. 
It is raising flowers. We have a large 
rock garden which blooms from April 
until frost. We also have another flower 
garden. We collect all kinds of flowers. 
We call the garden “our friendship 
garden.” I help to set out the plants and 
care for them.—Telten Rodney Rogg 
(8 years), 154 N. Genesee, Pontiac, 
Mich. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting stones. I live in Michigan, so 
I get many queer stones at the lakes. 
I am going to name some of my 
best stones. I have one from Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky that shows how 
stones grow in size. I have several 
stones from Sitting Bull’s Cave in South 
Dakota. They are like glass and are 
gray and white in color. I have a a 
of gold ore from a mine in Gardiner, 
Montana, and some stones from the 
shores of Salt Lake in Utah. These 
stones from Utah taste salty if you 
touch them with your tongue. I have 
a good specimen of agate that was 
found on my cousin’s ranch in Mon- 
tana. I also have several stones found 
near the home of George Washington 
at Mount Vernon. I find my hobby 
interesting and full of fun. I always 
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look for new kinds of stones on all 
the trips I take—Wendell Bannister 
(11 years), Alba, Mich. 


Dear Hobby Club: My hobbies are 
collecting stamps, picture post cards, 
maps, and ship models. I have a very 
nice stamp collection and many cards 
from all over the world, but the col- 
lections I like best are the maps and 
boats; for some day I want to go to 
Annapolis. Friends in other countries 
have sent me maps of those countries. 
The names on each map are printed in 
the language of the country. My map 
from Denmark is colored and has little 
ferry boats going between the islands, 
has cars on the highways, and famous 
buildings in the cities. 

In my boat collection are Japanese, 
Chinese, and Hawaiian boats. Now I 
am making models of the fleet. My 
mother gave me a set of cards show- 
ing the fleet in 1906. The maps and 
ships are for the nautical room I hope 
to complete soon. Would a boy who 
also likes boats and maps please write 
to me?—Wesley Hotchkiss (10 years), 
309 S. 23d St., San Jose, Calif. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
pencils with either advertising or a 
name on them. I have nearly two hun- 
dred different ones. It is fun to col- 
lect them. 

I also collect stamps. I have them 
from nearly all over the world. I have 
five stamp albums. I am vice president 
of the stamp club at school and have 
more stamps than any other person 
in the club. 

I have four sisters, and each of them 
has a hobby. Ardith collects small ani- 
mals, Esther collects picture post cards, 
Wilma collects handkerchiefs, and Lil- 
lian collects perfume bottles.—Kirby 
Channing (11 years), Lehighton, Pa. 


Dear Hobby Mates: My sister wrote 
you about her hobby of collecting post 
cards, and I wish to tell you about 
my hobby. It is collecting dolls that 
children of long ago played with. I 


have some that are a hundred years 
old. There are wax ones with beautiful 
glass eyes. The wax dolls look quite 
frail. I have some china dolls with 
black china hair. I have a doll named 
Minnie. She was named after the little 
gitl who owned her many years ago. 

My mother has to pay quite a sum 
for some of these old dolls, and as you 
can imagine I do not play with them. 
We try to care for them just as the little 
gitls did who once owned and loved 
them. 

If you know of any sad, dilapidated 
dolly in someone’s trunk or attic, please 
write me. I will dress her and love her 
if Mother buys her—Janet Haskell, 
4 Exeter Park, N. Cambridge, Boston, 
Mass. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 draw pictures 
of fantastic inventions that I have made 
up. I have had this hobby for over a 
year and have approximately seventy 
specimens. Should anyone desire a 
drawing of mine, if he will write 
to me I will send him one.—H. Reese 
Fuller (12 years), 2322 El Cajon Blvd., 
San Diego, Calif. 


A Guest for the 


Spartans 


(Continued frem page 25) 


under the flowers in my basket— 
morel mushrooms! Come to my 
house, and we'll have a feast.” 

Gleefully, the Spartans took up 
their treasures and started for 
David's home. 

“Short cut!” shouted Red when 
they came to the Harrison pas- 
ture. He rolled under a barbed 
wire fence. The others followed, 
but when they topped the crest of 
the hill, they met a big, black 
mother pig with ten little pigs. 

She put her head down and 
rolled small, angry eyes at them. 
She grunted as if the sight of 
them in her pasture filled her with 
fury; and the ten little pigs ranged 
themselves behind her, as stiff- 
legged and noisy and full of fury 
as their mother. 

“Oh, oh!” Lucy wailed. “I wish 
I were at home!” 


“Don’t be afraid,” said David 
soothingly. ‘‘Sooky’s all right. 
She just doesn’t understand that 
we won't harm her baby pigs.” 

Andy added, “Not understand- 
ing makes animals as well as peo- 
ple afraid. And when we're afraid, 
we don’t act well. She knows 
David. Watch him and see what 
happens.” 

“Come, Sooky, come, Sooky!” 
David called, and held a hand to 
her while the other Spartans drew 
back. 

“Come,” he repeated. She came 
slowly toward him, her angry 
grunts changing to a companion- 
able gurgle in her deep black 
throat. He put a hand on her head 
and scratched her bristly ears and 
neck. Sooky’s gurgle became a 
comfortable “‘oof-oof” that sent 
her pigs back to their rooting 
among the leaves. 

Lucy’s clasp on Andy’s arm re- 
laxed. 

“Sooky likes us,” she marveled. 
“She’s not going to hurt us.” 

“Sure, she likes us,” said David. 
“She didn’t know that all we 
wanted was a way through the 
pasture.” 

Lucy laughed for the first time 
since the bee had stung her, and 
her small face sparkled. She ex- 
claimed, “I was like Sooky, wasn’t 
I, Andy? All the bee wanted was 
the jelly on your bread!” 

“Right,” said Andy. “If we'd 
always try to find out what’s 
frightening most things and then 
let them know that we mean no 
harm, we should never need to be 
afraid of them.” 

“I don’t think I'll ever be so 
scared again,” said Lucy honestly. 

Red said with a laugh, “Most 
of our trouble is in our thinking, 
so let’s think about something 
nice—like fried mushrooms.” 

“There’s nothing better,” said 
Andy with a smile, for the flower 
hunt was going to end pleasantly 
after all. 


Carnations for Mother's Day 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


N THE second Sunday in May people all over the country wear 
carnations, because this flower was chosen long ago as the em- 
blem of our sentiments on Mother’s Day. If you cannot buy real car- 
nations, you can make lovely tissue-paper ones and use them for favors 
and table decorations, or wear them to church on Mother’s Day. 

Out of tissue paper cut ten circles 334 or 4 inches across (trace 
around a large cup or the bottom of a fruit jar for a pattern). Notch the 
edges and cut to form petals, as shown in figure A. Fold three of 
these shaped pieces together and twist a length of thin wire around 
them (B), leaving a long strand of wire below for a stem. Stick the 
end of the wire through the rest of the notched tissue-paper circles 
and push them up to the folded pieces. Cut a calyx (figure C) and two 
leaves (figure D) out of green paper. Moisten a narrow strip of green 
tissue paper with glue and twist it around the wire, adding the paper 
leaves as you go. 

Here are directions for making carnation cards. The one-fold card 
(E) may be used as a place card or greeting card with a message or 
verse written inside. A handkerchief or other small gift may be in- 
closed (F) if you make two folds to the card. 

Fold a piece of heavy colored paper in half or in thirds as shown 
in figures E and F. Any pretty color of paper, such as pink, yellow, or 
blue, would be suitable. Write any verse or message you wish on the 
inside. 

Cut two 4-inch circles of tissue paper (A) for the petals of your 
flower and notch them all around. Fold the petals together (G) and 
paste them to the card. Figure H is cut from medium-weight green 
paper and is pasted over the lower part of the petals as shown. The 
leaves (J) are also cut from paper and pasted onto the card. 
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Blackbird Pie 
By Gladys Jones Hollinger 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye: 
One and seven blackbirds 
Hidden in a pie. 
When the letters are read right 
The birds will all appear; 
This game will make you think and think 
At any time of year! 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM | 
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| 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. | 
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Betty’s Special 
Garden 


(Continued from page 21) 


“It’s my garden,” she said. “I 
must do it all myself.” 

Of course Betty would need 
seeds for her special garden. 
Uncle Peter had marked off the 
square for her, but he hadn't 
promised her the seeds for plant- 
ing it. Mother would buy them 
if she asked her, Betty thought 
as she walked home. But before 
she reached the front steps of the 
tall building where she lived, she 
had decided against it. Her special 
garden must be a special surprise 
for Mother. 

In her mind she could picture 
Mother stopping before the class 
garden to stare. 

“What a lovely garden!” she 
would say. ‘““That’s the one your 
class made, I suppose. But whose 
is that dear little garden over — 
there? How beautiful it is!” 

And Betty’s eyes would shine, 
and she would clap her hands with 
the surprise. “I made it, Mother!” 
she would cry. “It’s my special 
garden which I made all by my- 
self.” 

No, she must not ask Mother to 
buy seeds. Miss Emmett was the 
only one left to ask about the 
problem. 

When she spoke to Miss Em- 
mett the next morning, her teacher 
smiled as kindly as always. 

“Of course you will need seeds, 
Betty,” she agreed, “but there 
aren’t any extra seeds. You will 
have the same number as the other 
boys and girls. Perhaps your row 
in the class garden can do without 


so many. Perhaps you can save a 


few out for your special garden. 
You may try if you like.” 

So Betty tried. That was why 
her row in the large garden had 
fewer seeds than the other rows. 
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To make them stretch the whole 
way she had to leave wide spaces 
here and there. But Betty was sure 
it would not be noticed when the 
flowers grew and blossomed. And 
that was not her garden anyway, 
she told herself. It was her special 
garden that she wanted to make 
as beautiful as possible. 

There was room in the patch 
for only three short rows of flow- 
ers. Jane wanted to help her make 
the rows straight and even. “You 
had a hard time making a straight 
row in our class garden, Betty,” 
she reminded her. “Miss Emmett 
said my row was a fine, straight 
one. I'll be glad to make yours for 
you.” 

But again Betty shook her head. 

“I must do it myself,” she said. 
“It won’t be my garden unless I 
do it myself.” 

So Betty made her own rows, 
working a long time to make them 
straight and true. It wasn’t easy 
for her, but while she worked she 
was thinking of how beautiful her 
special garden would be. Every- 
body will say, “What a beautiful 
garden!” she thought. Everybody 
will ask who made it. 

(To be concluded) 


Abram’s 
Covenant 


(Continued from page 17) 


land that I have given you, but it 
shall be your own son,” the Lord 
told Abram. “Look toward heaven 
and count the stars. So shall the 
number of your descendants be.” . 

Abram believed all that the 
Lord told him and went and pre- 
pared an offering upon the altar 
that he had made. He promised 
to serve the Lord faithfully, and 
the Lord promised Abram a son 
and many descendants, and a land 
to call their own. An understand- 
ing such as this, between two per- 
sons, is called a covenant. 
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Indian Promiser 
(Continued from page 23) 


he did on entering the dining 
room was to run over and look at 
the guppies. 

“Mother! Daddy! Come quick. 
Look!” he pointed excitedly. 

“For goodness’ sake!” Mother 
exclaimed, bending over the bowl, 
for there she saw a number of the 
cutest baby guppies, not much 
larger than wiggle-tails. 

“T'll get something to put the 
little fellows in so the big ones 
won't eat them,” she said. 

Then with a tea strainer she 
carefully dipped the babies out 
one by one and put them in an- 
other bowl of water, while Joey 
danced back and forth, eagerly 
counting. 

“Hurrah! Eighteen!” he called 
out happily. “Now no one can call 
me an ‘Indian promiser,’ but I'll 
sure be careful what I promise 


next time.” BT 
Happy Thoughts 


For the week of May 4 


When I see gardens gay with 
bloom, 
For joy alone my heart has room. 
For the week of May 11 


To match the loveliness of May 
I do a kind deed every day. 
For the week of May 18 
I’m sure that God has need of 
me; 
I do His bidding joyfully. 
For the week of May 25 
God take my hand and guide 
my way 
To someone I can help today. 


Answer to Puzzle 
Blackbird Pie 
Crow, redwinged, raven, purple 


srackle, bronzed grackle, yellow- 
headed, rusty, and cowbird. 


Mother 


“Today, whatever may annoy, 
The word for me is joy, just 
simple joy.” 


MOTHER who can put a note of joy into 

every task that comes to hand has learned a 

valuable secret. The other members of the 
family will reflect her attitude, and the result will be 
a harmonious household. 


But in order to express joy continuously one must 
form the habit of turning often to God in prayer, 
and that is why many mothers find the Daily Word 
message inspiring. 

Daily Word is a pocket-sized magazine that de- 
votes one page to each day of the month, beginning 
with a short affirmative prayer to be used from time 
to time throughout the day. Often the prayer for the 
day exactly fits the need at hand. Short articles and 
poems bring additional help. 


If you wish to cultivate and express greater joy, 
send for Daily Word, apply its teaching faithfully, 
and see what a happy change takes place in your life 
and affairs. A twelve-month subscription is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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for Betty 


Scuoor was out, and Betty had come back to 
her home on the ranch. How she missed her 
cousin Sue with whom she had stayed while she 
was going to school in the city! She was sitting 
in the swing feeling very, very lonesome, when 
Mother called to her from the kitchen: 

“Betty, will you run down to the mailbox 
and see if there are any letters?” 

Slowly she walked down to the big gate, but 
no sooner had she looked in the mailbox than 
she turned and ran back to the house as fast 
as she could go. 

“Mother,” she cried, quite out of breath, 
“here’s a letter that says Wee Wisdom is com- 
ing to me every month. It’s a gift from Sue. 
Now I am going to have fun!” 

“How lovely!” exclaimed Mother. “I know 
that Wee Wisdom will help you have a very 
happy vacation.” 


Are you trying to decide on a vacation gift for 
some little friend? Why not let it be a subscription 
for Wee Wisdom? He will enjoy your gift not only 
during the summer months but throughout the whole 
year. Use the blank on page 32 to order your friend’s 
gift subscription. Wee Wisdom is $1 a year. 
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